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It is hoped to have ready for publication in the course of the Autumn 
the first two novels in the 


OXFORD ILLUSTRATED TROLLOPE 


which will be issued under the general editorship of 
Michael Sadleir 


They will be 
CAN YOU FORGIVE HER ? 


introduced by Sir Edward Marsh and illustrated by Lynton Lamb 


and 


PHINEAS FINN 
introduced by Sir Shane Leslie and illustrated by T. L. B. Huskinson 


Each novel will appear in two volumes and the price will be 
30s. net for the two 


It is expected that the demand will be very great and intending purchasers 
are asked to place an order with their bookseller as soon as possible 
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Memorabilia 





[ is now two years since Italian Studies 
offered to its subscribers the double 
number 1-2 of its third volume. The double 
number 3-4 (May, 1948: Heffer, Cambridge. 
10s.) is now in our hands. This irregular 
appearance is reflected in the fact that, 
whereas the 1946 issue contained an obituary 
of the founder, the late Professor Bullock of 
Martchester, the opening article of this 
present number is in turn dedicated to him. 
In this opening article, entitled “‘ Villanelle 
e madrigali inediti in Inghilterra,” Alfredo 
Obertello publishes, in certain cases for the 
first time, fifty-four short Italian lyrics of 
the sixteenth century and earlier which are 
contained in MSS. Royal Appendix 36-40 
and Royal Appendix 59-62 of the British 
Museum. The lyrics, many of which are 
anonymous, are for the most part of no 
great literary value, but they form a whole 
in that they were set to music by Innocenzo 
Alberti of Treviso and that twenty-five of 
them were dedicated by him to the twelfth 
Farl of Arundel. The essential importance 
of the two manuscripts must surely lie in 
Alberti’s music, which Obertello mentions 
only in passing. It would seem to follow, 
therefore, that a certain proportion of his 
commentary—e.g. his dwelling on the diffi- 
culties of manuscript transcription; his nos- 
talgic evocation of the conquest of Britain 
by the Romans; and such flights of rhetoric 
as the composers who “sono un po’ come 
ali uccelli anche in cio: che cantando 
Sobliano,” the comparison of an English 
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country house of the sixteenth century with 
“un luminoso favo” and the references to 
England as “ Albione °—might with advan- 
tage have been pruned away. 

The wide interests of the subscribers to 
Italian Studies are further shown by the in- 
clusion of two excellent articles in which 
literature is linked with painting. Under the 
title “Tasso and the visual arts,” E. K. 
Waterhouse starts from Tasso’s expressed 
admiration for the sculptor Danese Cattaneo 
and for the painter Francesco Salviati and 
then goes on to consider the poet’s artistic 
tenets in a more general way and to list the 
early paintings inspired by his poems. Of 
equal interest is the contribution of Barbara 
Reynolds, whose “ Tredici novelle moderne ” 
was reviewed at cxciii. 220. The importance 
of her “ Alessandro Manzoni and Leo- 
pold II, Grand-Duke of Tuscany” lies, of 
course, in the presentation of six unpublished 
letters by the author of “ I Promessi Sposi ”; 
but, in her prefatory remarks, Miss 
Reynolds also describes how Nicola Cian- 
fanelli decorated the walls of Leopold’s 
apartments in the Palazzo Pitti with frescoes 
representing scenes from Manzoni’s novel, 
one of these murals being reproduced to 
face p. 184. 

In “A reporter on Parnassus: Traiano 
Boccalini,’ Dr. Robb prints the essence of 
a lecture given to the 1946 Italian Summer 
School at Jesus College, Cambridge; while 
in a short note entitled “Alfieri and the 
critics” Sir Henry McAnally discusses the 
various appreciations of the dramatist which 
were inspired by the centenary of his death 
in 1903. 

This is, then, a well-balanced review in 
which literature, painting and music all have 
their place. 


UR historical Italian libraries, closed 

and emptied during World War II, have 
now been restored by assistance from the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 

Thousands of volumes of rare archaeo- 
logical and historical works are being 
brought out of storage, catalogued and 
prepared for use once again by students 
and research workers. These were the 
archives of the Biblioteca Hertziana, the 
former German Archaeological Institute 
Library and the Prussian Historical Insti- 
tute in Rome, and the former German 
Art-Historical Institute Library in Florence. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE OLDEST INN 


HICH is England’s oldest inn is a 

question often asked; and answered, 
usually, with more assurance than authority. 
The subject was discussed in the Corre- 
spondence Columns of The Observer in the 
latter part of 1947, concluding with a letter, 
21.xii.47, from the Hon. Sec. of the Pub 
Users’ Protection Association, who pro- 
nounced ex cathedra that the oldest inns 
“of which we have any record” are The 
Mulberry Tree at St. Margaret’s on Thames 
and The Fighting Cocks at St. Albans. 
“The dates respectively are 1023 and 1050.” 
No record or other authority for these dates 
is cited, though they are so incredible that 
the evidence for them would have to pass 
Hume’s test for miracles—it is more prob- 
able that the evidence is mistaken than that 
the dates are correct. 

St. Margaret’s on Thames is unknown to 
the Post Office and does not appear in 
Taunt’s Map of the Thames nor in Lewis’s 
Topographical Dictionary; it is therefore 
impossible to examine the claims of its inn 
to existence at any date. 

The case of the Fighting Cocks has often 
been cited, almost invariably without its 
being clear if the claim refers to the building 
itself or to the business carried on in it. In 
both respects, the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments, Herts, 
1910, p. 190, disposes of the claim of The 
Fighting Cocks to any great antiquity. It is 
“a small octagonal building of timber and 
plaster on stone foundations. It stands, 
probably, on the site of one of the outlying 
conventual buildings of the Abbey, and the 
basement, which is of masonry, may well be 
medieval. The upper part appears to be of 
the sixteenth century.” No evidence has 
been found to suggest that the existing name 
and use of the premises are older than the 
early part of the last century. 

The records concerned with the property 
known as The Golden Cross, in the Corn- 
market, Oxford, begin with two documents 
in the Osney Cartulary of the late twelfth 
century. The first of these records the sale 
of a house on the site in 1182, and the 
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second its lease to one Manger, an Oxford 
vintner, ten years later. That the tenants of 
the property provided bed and board as wel 
as drink is proved by municipal records of 
1318 and 1327, printed in Salter’s Mupj. 
menta Civitatis Oxonie, pp. 259, 265. And 
that they continued to do so until the 
present day is clear from leases and other 
documents among the muniments of New 
College, Oxford, discussed in The Golden 
Cross and Its Guests, Blackwell, 1948. 

The architectural history of the premises 
given in the Report of the Royal Commis. 
sion on Historical Monuments, 19339, p. 169, 
shows that the existing building is du 
mainly to a reconstruction in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, when, if not before, 
the inn was already known as The Cross, 

If this is not our oldest inn, it is, at least, 
the oldest whose claim has so far been 
attested by satisfactory evidence. 

E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 
Littlemore, Oxon. 


THE YORKSHIRE ARUNDELS 
Il1I.—The West Riding 


THE earliest Arundels of the West Riding 

of whom there is any record appear in 
the twelfth century and are identical with 
the Arundels of York. The first of them is 
Magister Osbert Arundel of the North and 
East Riding, who, in 1154, was a clerk to 
Roger de Pont |l’Evéque, Archbishop of 
York. This Archbishop was consecrated in 
the same year. Magister Osbert witnessed 
the Archbishop’s Charter confirming to the 
monks of Pontefract the gifts:made to them 
by Robert de Lacy, Lord of Pontefract, and 
his two sons, Ilbert and Henry de Lacy. 
The Confirmation was issued in 1154 
(Early Yorkshire Charters, vol. III, pp. 17l- 
172. Chartulary of Pontefract, n. 48.) It 
contains an Indulgence, the relaxation of 


20 days’ penance to all who would visit the f 


monastery of Pontefract on the anniversafy 
of its consecration. (Ibid.) 

Magister Osbert Arundel witnessed other 
Charters concerning the West Riding in the 
period 1154-1177, and he was followed by 
Magister Reginald Arundel of York betwee 
1160 and 1170. (E.Y.C. vol. I, p. 138) 
Magister Reginald was clerk to Roger é 
Pont l’Evéque, Archbishop of York, betwee 
1177 and 1181, when the Archbishop died. 
Magister Reginald was then a Canon of 
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st. Peter’s, York. (E.Y.C. vol. I, p. 218. 
Vol. Il, pp. 32-33.) He became Precentor 
about 1198 and died in 1201. (E.Y.C. vol. 
V, p. 212. Walter of Coventry, vol. II, pp. 
151 and 181. Eyton, Court, Household And 
Itinerary Of King Henry II.) In the time of 
Magister Reginald one of his relations, 
Alexander Arundel, first a presbyter, then a 
vicar and finally a chaplain of St. Peter's, 
York, witnessed Charters with Magister 
Reginald, sometimes as Alexander Arundel 
(E.Y.C. vol. I, p. 429) and sometimes as 
Arundell or Arundello. (E.Y.C. vol. I. pp. 
393-394.) He held land granted to him by 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Peter’s in their 
churchyard (E.Y.C. vol. I, p. 218) and 
was probably married. Thomas son of 
Alexander the Chaplain occurs as a witness 
to Charters connected with St. Peter’s, York, 
in the period 1200-1220. (E.Y.C. vol. I, 
pp. 173-174 and 227.) Alexander Arundel 
occurs as a witness from circa 1175 to 1220. 
(E.Y.C. vol. I, pp. 393-394 and 227.) 
Magister Roger Arundel of the East 
Riding occurs in York from circa 1180 to 
1210 when he died. (E.Y.C. vol. II, p. 377. 
Eyton, Court, Household And Itinerary Of 
King Henry II, pp. 271-273, and 298. Foss, 
Dictionary Of The Judges, p. 20. Pipe Rolls, 
Henry II, Richard I, and John. Walter of 
Coventry, vol. II, p. 128.) After the death of 
Archbishop Roger de Pont l’Evéque in 1181 
the revenues of the archbishopric were 
taken into the king’s hands and remained 
there for practically ten years, during which 
time Magister Roger Arundel was one of 
the fermors of the vacant see. (E.Y.C. 
vol. II, p. 377. Rot. de Dominabus, p. 3. 
Eyton, Court, Household And Itinerary Of 
King Henry II, pp. 271-273.) He was also 
one of the Justices of the Northern Circuit, 
holding Pleas and Conventions in Yorkshire 
among other counties. (Eyton, ibid. p. 298. 
Foss, Dictionary Of The Judges, p. 20. Pipe 


| Rolls, Henry II; Richard I; and John. 


Walter of Coventry, vol. II, p. 128.) In this 
capacity Magister Roger Arundel witnessed 
many Charters and judged many Pleas con- 
nected with the West Riding. (Ibid. See also 
EY.C, vols, I, II, II.) He was probably in 
the Opposition to King John as early as 
1208, because his interest in Driffield, which 
is shown in the Pipe Roll of 1204 as his 
(Pipe Roll, 1204, p. 206) was in the king's 
hand in 1208 (Pipe Roll, 1208, pp. 140-142), 
and so continued until Magister Roger's 
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death in 1210. It will be remembered that 
owing to the quarrel between King John 
and Pope Innocent III, the kingdom of 
England was put under an Interdict in 
March, 1208, and in May of the same year 
an attempt was made to free the king’s 
niece, Alienor of Brittany, from the 
imprisonment in which he kept her. The 
combination of these circumstances may 
account for Magister Roger Arundel losing 
Driffield. There is no mention of Magister 
Roger in the Pipe Roll of 1208, and he was 
no longer acting as a Justice. His lands 
were not granted to his nephew and heir, 
Thomas Arundel de Holme, until 1213. (Rot. 
de Oblatis et Finibus, John, p. 491.) In that 
year King John handed over his kingdom to 
Pope Innocent III and received it back as a 
fief of Rome and the Interdict was lifted. 
King John had to conform to certain de- 
mands of the Pope and found it expedient 
to restore to some of his subjects the pro- 
perty he was withholding from them. Doubt- 
less Thomas Arundel de Holme was one of 
them, though King John demanded from him 
a huge impost before he relinquished the 
lands. 


After this the representation of the 
Arundels in the West Riding appears to 
have lain with the possible descendants of 
Alexander the Chaplain and any relatives 
of his and of Magister Reginald of York 
who happened to have settled there, besides 
other obscure Arundels connected with the 
family, until the descendants of Thomas 
Arundel de Holme acquired by marriage 
the ownership of Hornington in the West 
Riding, which in 1283 and later was held by 
Sir Robert de Holme, knight, under Robert 
de Percy. (Kirkby’s Inquest, Surtees 
Society, vol. 49, p. 24 and note.) At the 
same date Adam Arundel of Newton- 
Theurbrugh in the North Riding was hold- 
ing the maritagium of his wife, Avicia 
Mauleverer, in Whixley and Usburn Parva 
in the West Riding under the heirs of Peter 
de Brus. (Kirkby Inquest, ibid, p. 46.) 
Adam died before 1315, and at his death 
the name Arundel was lost in Whixley and 
Usburn Parva because he left no surviving 
sons. (Nomina Villarum, 9 Edward II, 
Surtees Society, vol. 49, pp. 348-350.) 

The Arundels of Hornington still carried 
on the family in the West Riding. It is 
possible that Sir Robert de Holme granted 
this holding to a son or other relative 
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because his under-tenants are listed, and 
include one William de Hornington. The 
others were William de Rither and Symon 
de Kyme. (Kirkby’s Inquest, ibid, p. 219.) 
It may be that William de Hornington was 
the representative of the Arundels in the 
manor. 

From that time until the present day 
Arundels are to be found in the West Rid- 
ing, but whether they were descendants of 
Sir Robert de Holme or of Alexander the 
Chaplain it is impossible to say. They 
appear in York from Alexander’s time 
onwards as shearers, skinners, labourers, 
husbandmen and as chaplains. 

An Alexander son of Thomas and a 
Thomas son of Thomas occur circa 1220 
and later, followed by a John son of 
Thomas circa 1280. (Yorkshire Fines, etc.) 
A John Arundel was Rector of Arnecliffe in 
the West Riding in 1317. Another John 
Arundel was a pelliparious of York in 1393. 
He became a Freeman of York in that year. 
(Yorkshire Guilds. Freemen of York.) In 
1401 another John Arundel, a shearer, fol- 
lowed him among the Freemen of York; 
(ibid) and, in 1418, John Arundel, skinner, 
occupied a similar position. (Ibid.) In 
September, 1404, a John Arundel, chaplain, 
made his Will, which was proved in July, 
1405. (Probate Registry, High Court of 
Justice, York.) He had very little to leave 
but it covered his funeral expenses and wax 
lights and other requirements for his obits. 

The incidence of these Arundels at York 
must negative any suggestion that they may 
have been related to the Archbishop of York 
of 1388-1396 (Rymer, vol. VII, p. 573), who 


was Thomas FitzAlan, son of Richard 
FitzAlan, Earl of Arundel in Sussex. 
(D.N.B. 1908, vol. I, p. 609.) Thomas 


FitzAlan called himself Arundel from his 
father’s title, which was derived from the 
castle and honour of Arundel in Sussex 
(Complete Peerage, new edition, vol. I, pp. 
233-234; pp. 152 and 237 and 241), probably 
so named from the dell of the River Arun 
which flows through the estate. It appears 
to have no connection with the family of 
Arundell or Hirondelle, and the coat-of-arms 
differs entirely from that of the Yorkshire 
Arundels. 

A Dominus Robert Arundell, knight, and 
his wife Elizabeth are mentioned in the 
Register of the Corpus Christi Guild of the 
City of York about 1458, but there is a note 
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to say that he was probably related to th 
John Arundell who was Archdeacon oj 
Richmond at the same time, and “ who wa 
a native of Cornwall.” If there is no mor 
conclusive proof than this it seems likely 
that he may have been a relative of the Arch. 
bishop, but probably the author had proof 
of his identity. 

Contemporary with Dominus Rober 
Arundell and his wife Elizabeth was , 
William Arundel, skinner, perhaps descended 
from the John Arundel, skinner, who was, 
Freeman of York in 1418, and who wa 
certainly followed by him both in York an 
in his trade. Another William Arundel, ; 
tanner, was Freeman of York in 1505 
(Yorkshire Guilds. Freemen of York.) In 
1525-1530 occurs yet another William, fol. 
lowed in 1560 by a Henry Arundel, and in 
1565 by a Symond and an Antony, and in 
1566 by a Thomas Arundel. (Probate 
Registry, High Court of Justice, York 
Antony will be found in the Will of Symond, 
who was his brother.) Henry Arundel 
appears to have been of Pontefract. On 
April 14, 1560, he was “ so sore taken in the 
visitation of Almighty God with grievow 
sickness by the means whereof he had no 
sufficient time to make a formal Will and 
Testament but by word of mouth befor 
witnesses being in good and perfect remem: 
brance doth give and bequeath all his good 
and chattels moveable and immoveable, al 
his debts and funeral expenses discharged, 
to Agnes his wife, and Henry, William, 
Edward and Edmonde his children.” The 
Deed was proved on 28 May, 1560. (Pro- 
bate Registry, York, ibid.) 

Symond’s Will leaves to his brother 
Antony “one counter, one paire of iron 
gallos with crooke” and other items an 
makes him residuary legatee and ful 
executor. Will proved 15 November, 1565. 
(Probate Registry, York, ibid.) There 
nothing to connect him with Henry, though 
Antony had a son William. 

Of Henry’s four sons, Edmonde, the 
youngest, died first. He was of Dewsbury, 
and unmarried. His Will, proved 29 Marci, 
1582, left to William, son of his brother 
William, and to Robert, son of his brothe 
Edward, “to either of them 3/4d to buy ! 
sheep for either of them,” and he made his 
three surviving brothers, Henry Arundel, 
William Arundel and Edward Arundel, his 
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residuary legatees. (Probate Registry, York, 
ibid.) 

A Thomas Arundel with a son Edmond 
occurs in the parish of Halifax in 1583; 
(ibid) and an Edward Arundel appears at 
Woodhall in the parish of Darfield in 1590. 
He was a husbandman. He had only one 
daughter, unnamed, to whom he bequeathed 
20/. No wife is mentioned in his Will. He 
had three brothers, Richard, Robert and 
Humphrey. To Richard he left the 10/ 
Richard owed him; and to Richard’s four 
children, unnamed, he bequeathed 20/ to be 
divided equally between them. To Robert 
he left the 4/8d which Robert owed him; 
and to Thomas, son of his_ brother 
Humphrey, he left 26/8d. To his nieces, 
Elizabeth and Isabel, daughters of Hum- 
phrey, he left 40/ “to be divided equally 
betwixt them.” To his sister, Margaret 
Oxley, he left 5/8d. His brother Humphrey 
was his residuary legatee and sole executor. 
His Will was proved by Humphrey on 
22 April, 1591. His sister Margaret Oxley 
may have been the Margaret Oxley of 
Pontefract who appears among the inhabi- 
tants of the town. (Pontefract Records.) 
He was a grandson of Henry Arundel. 

In 1592 one Roger Arundel of Ouch- 
thorne near Wakefield, and one Thomas 
Arundel of Hickleton near Doncaster both 
died. (Probate Registry, York, ibid.) 

During the reign of Elizabeth John 
Arundel, son of the Richard mentioned in 
Edward’s Will, settled at Woodthorpe in the 
parish of Sandal Magna. He was a glove- 
maker, and he may have been the John 
Arundel who was married at Hemsworth, 
not far from Sandal Magna, in 1578. 
(Hemsworth Registers.) He died in 1595. 
His Will grants to Alice, his wife, the house 
wherein he dwells excepting the shop and 
east parlour and oven house and parlour in 
the same, for term of her widowhood “ and 
no longer, during which time she is to make 
no waste of the woods growing in the 
grounds of the said house nor to demise the 
same but to his son and heir apparent; but 
if in her said widowhood she be disposed to 
depart from the same then he grants to 
Richard Arundel, William Arundel, and 
John Arundel, his sons, the shop and said 
cast parlour to work in so long as they need 
so todo. He grants to Agnes Arundel, his 
daughter, the oven house and parlour in 
the same for her habitation all the time she 
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is unmarried. He gives to John Arundel, his 
son, 10/; to Margaret, his daughter, 10/; to 
Agnes Arundel, his daughter, 6/8d. He in- 
stitutes Richard, William, John, Elizabeth, 
Agnes and Margaret, his sons and daughters, 
joint executors of his Will, and he makes 
Alice, his wife, tutrix of Margaret during 
her minority, and he appoints Richard and 
William, his sons, tutors of John during 
John’s minority, and of Agnes during her 
minority.” The Will was proved 17 De- 
cember, 1595. One of the witnesses to it 
was Thomas Tillotson. 

The descendants of these Arundels and 
others will follow in the next instalment of 
these notes, with the opening of the seven- 
teenth century. 

I express my thanks to Mr. Arthur 
Wellesley Arundale, B.Com. of Cambridge, 
for so kindly lending me his valuable notes 
relating to the Arundel-Arundale family, 
and for information concerning the Arundel 
Wills at York and Chester and Somerset 
House. My thanks are due also to the 
Registrars of the Probate Registries at York 
and Aberystwyth—the Chester Wills were 
removed there during the War—and to their 
staffs for sending copies of the Wills con- 
cerned. These Wills have been of the 
greatest help in tracing the family in York- 
shire from the time when Feudal Records 
ceased to function and Parish Registers had 
not yet begun to operate. 


L. L. NorswortnHy. 


(To be continued) 


BAPTISM BY MIDWIFE 


HE following extracts are from the parish 

registers of Linstead Parva, Suffolk, of 
which Vol. I is the original book of paper 
beginning in 1538: 

(1) 1577 Jvne, John ye son of Thomas 
Mylles and Marye his Wife was Baptised 
bye ye mydwife and buryed ye vijth Daye. 

(2) 1578 Avgust, Thomas brooke ye sone 
of Thomas brooke and margerye his Wife 
was baptised bye ye mydwife and buryed ye 
Xxx daye. 

(3) 1579 Julye, Joan Curtice ye Daughter 
of Wyllm Curtice and Elisabeth his Wife 
Was baptised bye ye mydwife ye xxix daye 
and buryed the same Daye. 

In Suffolk I have copied nearly 200 parish 
registers, and these are the only baptisms by 
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midwife that I have yet found. They speak 
for themselves. 

P.S.—Since writing the foregoing note I 
have happened on a similar entry in the 
parish registers of Polstead, Suffolk, whose 
Vol. I is the original book of paper dating 
from 1538: 

(4) 1540, The xixth day of august 
margaret Cokkynge the wyfe of thomas 
Cokkyng was buryed and hyr dowghter 
Jone wyth hyr whyche Jone lyuyd [lived] 
not to receyue babtysme at the chyrche but 
was chrysenyd at home by the mydwyfe. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT S. ANTHOLIN, BUDGE 
ROW, LONDON 


containing the Baptisms, Marriages and 
Burials from 1538-1754, 

and also containing the Baptisms and 

Burials of S. John the Baptist on Wallbrook, 

London, from 1682-1754, 

partly edited by the late Joseph Lemuel 

Chester, D.C.L., LL.D., and completed 

under the direction of Geo. J. Armytage, 

F.S.A., honorary secretary of the society, 

London, 1883. 


THE old church of S. Antholin, which was 
partly destroyed in the Great Fire of 

London, was of ancient foundation and was 
standing during the reign of Henry II, as it 
is recorded that a person named William 
was rector or priest in charge in 1181. 

Stow mentions that this church was lately 
re-edified by Thomas Knowles, grocer, 
mayor, and by Thomas, his son, who were 
both buried there, but gives no dates, but it 
would probably be about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The epitaph to Thomas 
Knowles the elder was as follows: 

Here lieth graven, under this stone, 

Thomas Knowles, both flesh and bone; 

Grocer and alderman yeares fortie, 

Shiriffe, and twice mayor, truly, 

And for he should not lie alone, 

Here lieth with him his good wife Joan, 

They were togither sixtie yeare 

And nineteen children they had in *feere, etc. 


*In feere, in companionship, together. 
Amongst others buried here were Hugh 


Acton, merchant tailor, died in 1520; he 
gave thirty-six pounds for repairing the 
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steeple; Henry Colet, mercer, mayor, a great 
benefactor to this church. Pictures of him, 
his wife, ten sons and ten daughters, were in 
the glass window on the north side of the 
church. Henry Colet was, however, buried 
at Stebunhith (Stepney); and Roger Martin, 
mercer, mayor, died in 1573. 

This church was again rebuilt in 1513 by 
John Tate, mercer, and repairs to it were 
carried out in 1616 costing £1,000, raised by 
seven of the inhabitants. 

It was severely damaged by the Great 
Fire in 1666, and was restored by Sir Chris. 
topher Wren, and was made the church of 
the united parishes of St. Antholin and St. 
John the Baptist. 

This building stood till 1874, when it was 
demolished to make way for modern im- 
provements, and the parish annexed to §,. 
Mary Aldermary. A tablet marks the spot 
where the church stood. 

1699. Jan 24. William Scott of 
Chipping Barnet, co. Herts, bach, and Ann 
Stevens of the same, spr, by lic. marr. 

1699. Feb. 10. John Hunt of Brox- 
bourne, co. Hertford, and Mary Thomas of 
{blank}, Lumber Street, spr, by lic. marr. 

1699. Dec. 20. David Martin of St. 
Bartholomew, Exchang, London, bach and 
Susanna Rayner of Hitchin, co Herts, sp’, 
by lic. marr. 

1701. Aug. 21. Richard Hay of St. 
Mary Hill, widt and Elizabeth Bold of Hat- 
field, co. Hertford solutae, by lic. marr. 

1708. Mar. 3. William Hurrill of 
[blank] co. Hertford, widt and Rebecca 
Smith of St. Botolph, Aldgate spr marr. by 
lic. 

1709. Aug. 11. Thomas Buckly of 
Chypping Barnet, co. Hertford, bach and 
Frances Cooper of St. Clement Dane 
singlewoman, marr. by lic. 

1713. Jan. 10. John Becroft and Eliza- 
beth Game both of Bishop Storford in Hert- 
fordshire, marr. by lic. 

1714. May 27. Thomas Day of Rick- 
mansworth, Herts and Dorothy Wankford 
of the same place, marr. by lic. 

1714. Nov. 4. Edward Haynes of 
{[blank] co. Hertford and Elizabeth Long of 
St. Olave, Hart Street, London, spt mart. 
with lic. 

1715. Dec. 1. Isaac Finch of Watford, 
co. Hertford, bach. and Mary Phillips of 
Westham, Essex, marr. with lic. 

1718. April 24. George Rose of Great 
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Gadden [Gaddesden] co. Hertf., bach. and 
Ann Graves of St. Alban’s in the same coy 
widow, marr. by lic. 

1721. July 30. Matthew Hanscombe of 
Redburne, co. Hertf, widt and Catherine 
Edde of Caple, co. Surrey, widd. marr. with 


lic. 

1722. Feb. 27. John Wharton of Peters- 
pool [Peters Green?] co. Hertf. wid. and 
Elizabeth White of St. Matthew, Fryday 
Street, London, spt marr. by lic. 

1723. Dec. 24. Thomas Wharton of 
Watford co. Herts, widt and Mary King of 
the same place, spt marr. with lic. 

1725. Sep. 30. John Pane of Cheshunt 
co. Hertf. bach and Ann Adams of Endfield 
(Enfield) in the same coy spt, marr. by lic. 

1737. Mar. 23. George Turner of St. 
Leonard, Shorditch co. Midd, bach. and 
Elizabeth Cartlitch of Harnett [Barnet?] co 
Herts, wid marr. by lic by Mr. Seagrave. 

1750. Oct. 30. John Willson of Ches- 
hunt, Herts, bach. and Ann Slater of St. 
John Baptist [on Wallbrook?], London, spr 
by lic by Mr. John Waring. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


§. JOHN THE BAPTIST, WALBROOK 


THs church was called S. John’s, Wal- 
brook, because the west end of the 
building was on the bank of the Walbrook, 
by Horseshoe Bridge, in Horseshoe Bridge 
Street. It is said to have been founded 
before 1291, and the first rector was Thomas 
Pateshull, 1373. 
Stow said it was enlarged in 1412, licence 
was granted by the mayor and commonalty 


Wilberforce Jenkinson in London Churches 
before Great Fire. 
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to the parson and parish for enlarging 
thereof, with a piece of ground on the north 
part of the choir, twenty-one feet in length, 
seventeen feet and three inches in breadth, 
and on the south side one foot of the 
common soil. 

William Cobarton, skinner, who gave 
lands to that church, was there buried, 1410, 
and John Stone, tailor, one of the sheriffs, 
was also interred there, but Stow found no 
monuments in this church of any account. 
John Stone, Sheriff 1146, 4 had a monu- 
ment here.” 

It was burnt in the Great Fire and not 
rebuilt, and the parish was united to that of 
S. Antholin, Budge Row. A small piece of 
the churchyard may still be seen close to 
Dowgate Hill.’ 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


*Payne Fisher in Catalogue of Tombes in 


London churches, 1668. 


CLARENDON’S GRANDPARENTS 
(clxxxix. 246) 


MY note at the above reference was con- 
cerned with the arms of Clarendon’s 
grandparents, and the query rising out of 
it referred to the family of his maternal 
grandmother, the wife of Edward Lang- 
ford, of Trowbridge, Wilts, who impaled 
for her a checkered coat which I could not 
identify. An article in the Genealogist, 
1891, gives her Christian name correctly as 
Mary and suggests, with a question mark, 
that her surname may have been Hyde. 
But the writer was evidently unacquainted 
with her family arms, which contradict his 
suggestion; and still await identification. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


PEDIGREE ILLUSTRATED BY TWO SHIELDS AT 
COLLEGE FARM, PIRTON, WILTS. 


1 Lawrence Hyde 


A cheveron between | 
three lozenges | 


Anne Sibell 


A tiger with 
a mirror 


| 
Henry Hyde = 


Il Edward Langford = 
Paly a bend 


Mary —— 
Checky 





l 
Mary Langford 


Edward Hyde 


Earl of Clarendon 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON FRANCIS, 
FIFTH EARL OF BOTHWELL 


(See cxciii. 205) 


I HAVE now found references to Both- 
well’s earliest movements on the Con- 
tinent after his flight from Scotland in 
April 1595. By the middle of the month he 
was reported at Hamburg (Calendar of 
State papers Relating to Scotland . . . 1509- 
1603, edited in 1858 by M. J. Thorpe, vol. ii, 
p. 678), and as early as the beginning of 
May he was known to be in France (ibid., 
p. 679). These entries are not indexed by 
Thorpe, who only gives references to Both- 
well (as distinct from his correspondence) 
under the unhelpful passim. But they are 
to be found in the index of vol. xi, 1593- 
1595 (edited in 1936 by Dr. Annie Cameron), 
of the far fuller Calendar of State Papers 
Relating to Scotland . . . 1547-1603. It is 
much to be regretted that this series at 
present does not go beyond the end of 
August 1595. There may be references to 
Bothwell’s movements between that date 
and 1603 buried in Thorpe’s Calendar other 
than that of May 1599 previously given by 
me, as well as contained in the additional 
documents included in the new Calendar. 


MARGARET R. TOYNBEE. 


MILTON’S ‘ TWO-HANDED ENGINE’ 
YET ONCE MORE 

But that two-handed engine at the door 
S:ands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 
Lycidas, ll. 130-131. 
HESE familiar lines have probably 
received more commentary than any 
others in Milton’s work, and the mystery of 
their precise meaning has given them an 
eminence out of keeping with their original 
purpose. Generations of scholars have 
puzzled from them a wide variety of inter- 
pretations, some historically and poetically 
logical, others quite quixotic. None of 
these interpretations, however plausible, is 
well supported by demonstrable evidence, 
and it is perhaps late in the day to expect 
such assurance. Any fresh interpretation 
can probably be convincing only through 
the reader’s sense of its fitness when taken 
against the background of the poem as a 

whole. 

In John Donne’s poem, To the Countess 
of Bedford (‘“ Thave written then, when 


you writ, seem’d to mee”), there is 
remarkably suggestive parallel to Milton's 
lines, and as nearly as I can discover, it 
has never been noted: 
In none but us, are such mixt engines found, 
As hands of double office: For, the ground 
We till with them; and them to heav’n wee 
raise ; 
Who prayer-lesse labours, or, without this, 


prayes, 
Doth but one halfe, that’s none. (Il. 43-47.) 


This verse-epistle was included in the 
1633 edition of Donne’s poems, and could 
have been known by Milton. It seems rash, 
however, to labour a direct influence at this 
point; the only attempt here is to illuminate 
the Lycidas passage by means of the ana- 
logous lines from Donne. 

If one might assume, however, that 
Milton had some such image in mind, no 
matter what his source might be, the inter- 
pretation of the controverted lines could be 
undertaken very simply. Milton might well 
refer simply to Man who, in his dual capa- 
city of labour and prayer, stands ready (“at 
the door ”) to terminate the clerical abuses 
to which the poet has given attention in the 
preceding lines. This reading requires little 
strain on the imagination, thought it may 
seem too easy to be true. Many scholars 
have felt that Milton is pointing in some 
manner to the continuing work of the 
Reformation, and the meaning advanced 
here is consonant with such a view. Per- 
haps the chief objection is that previous 
elucidations have led one to expect a more 
flamboyant or violent signification, and the 
Donne image shows pale and wan in com- 
parison. This expectation is, of course, 
heightened by the line: 


Stands ready to smite once, and smite no — 
(1. 131) 


and this analogy offers no further light for 
that dark line. It may perhaps be explic- 
able in terms of rhetorical strategy rather 
than as an integral conclusion of the image. 

If Milton actually had Donne in mind, 
his allusion would represent one of the 
most extreme cases of poetic condensation 
on record. For if “ hands of double office” 
have become transformed to “ two-handed, 
we have a freedom of language which 
easily accounts for the obscurity. Milton 
might, of course, have been unconsciously 
affected by Donne’s image, and in any case 
he probably felt that his lofty utterance was 
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perfectly lucid. Then too, Donne and 
Milton may both refer back to a common 
source; nor can one overlook the possibility 
that the image was a commonplace in 
seventeenth-century ecclesiastical writing 
and widely familiar A conga of contem- 
rary polemical pamphlets. 
wages E. S. FUSSELL. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


MILTON’S CHARIOT OF PATERNAL 
DEITY 


forth rush’d with whirlwind sound 
The Chariot of Paternal Deitie 
Flashing thick flames, Wheele within Wheele 
undrawn, 
ltself instinct with Spirit, but convoyd 
By four Cherubic shapes, four Faces each 
Had wondrous, as with Starrs thir bodies all 
And Wings were set with Eyes, with Eyes the 
Wheels 
Of Beril, and careering Fires between; 
Over their heads a chrystal Firmament, 
Whereon a Saphir Throne, inlaid with pure 
Amber, and colours of the showrie Arch. 
(P.L., VI, 749-759.) 


§ Thomas Newton showed long ago,’ 

these lines are taken almost word for 
word from Ezekiel 1: 4-28. Thomas 
Keightley devoted a special section of his 
‘Account of the Life, Opinions, and 
Writings of John Milton, with an Intro- 
duction to Paradise Lost’ to the “ Cherubic 
Car of Jehovah.”* He recognized Ezekiel 
as Milton’s source and suggested that this 
“Portatile Throne of Jehovah . . . forms a 
more conspicuous part of the religious and 
prophetic imagery of Scripture than critics 
and readers seem generally to be aware.”* 
Modern editors follow Newton, but in none 
of the editions available to me has it been 
pointed out that angels once were specifi- 
cally called and compared to “ chariots ” 
and “ wheels.” 

It would not be surprising to find con- 
firmation of the symbolism in_ biblical 
commentaries, but it is worthy of note that 
a frequently-cited source of Milton’s con- 
lains in both medieval and Renaissance 
Versions a passage which reads like a gloss 
on his lines. In Book II, Chapter 5, “ How 
angels be compared to materiall thynges,” 
the De Proprietatibus Rerum of Bartholo- 
maeus Anglicus reads as follows: 


‘Paradise Lost (Sth ed. London, 1761), I. 476. 
Addison had noted the parallel earlier. 

‘(London, 1855), pp. 474-479. 

Ibid., p.'475. 
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Also they be called Charyottes, for in 
a charyot is moche thynge caryed at ones, 
for they bene by one assente borne vppe, 
assocyate and coupled to gethers in the 
ioyefull companye of god. They bene 
also called wheles. For a whele wyndeth 
and tourneth aboute, and moueth all way 
aboute the selfe centre. So aungelles 
bene in contemplacyon, and moue aboute 
that thynge that longeth to god, as hit 
were about the centre or poynte in the 
myddes of a compasse intellectuall: for 
theyr desyre maye not be quenched, 
and what they desyre passethe theyr 
wytte and myghte. And therefore also 
they bene lykened to charyottes and 
fyrye wheles. For that they come downe 
to subiectes and beshyne them, and so 
gone vppe agayne and leden vppermore 
by contemplacyon.* 
This passage, which probably had its origin 
as a gloss on the first chapter of Ezekiel, 
suggests an even deeper symbolic signifi- 
cance in Milton’s lines than appears from 
his source. The chariot of paternal deity 
is not merely a mysterious and terrifying 
conveyance accompanied by angels; it be- 
comes, in the light of Bartholomaeus’ 
statements, a mystical expression of the 
nature and function of the angels as both 
contemplative and active spirits. The close 
relationship of the passage to Milton’s lines 
indicates once more how the medieval and 
Renaissance encyclopedias of science clarify 
and illuminate Paradise Lost for the modern 
reader. 
KESTER SVENDSEN. 


The University of Oklahoma. 


‘I use the Trevisa translation published by 
Berthelet (London, 1535), p. iii recto. The passage 
reappears in Stephen Batman's Batman vppon 
Bartholome (London, 1582), p. 5 recto. 


MUSIC IN CAMBRIDGE DURING 
THE COMMONWEALTH 


[N the twelfth chapter of his well-known 

work ‘The Puritans and Music, 
Dr. P. A. Scholes calls attention to 
“Amanda” and ‘ Miscellanea Poetica,’ the 
poetical works of Nicholas Hookes, which 
were published in 1653, and says in the 
course of his remarks: “One poem is 
addressed ‘To Mr. Lilly, Music-Master in 
Cambridge.’ Who this Lilly was I don't 
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know and he seems to be ignored by the 
Dictionary of National Biography, all our 
musical books of reference and all writers 
on British music.” After quoting a number 
of interesting lines from this poem and 
making some observations on the music in 
King’s College Chapel, Dr. Scholes con- 
tinues: “The point of my quotation from 
Hookes’s book is that Cambridge had a great 
variety of instrumental performers at a 
period when we have often been assured 
instrumental music had ceased in the land. 
The pure accident of a young Cambridge 
music-lover writing some poems has revealed 
this to us. I strongly suspect that the 
musicians he lists were the celebrated Cam- 
bridge City Waits and . . . see no reason to 
suppose that this municipal institution was 
not fully maintained all over the kingdom.” 

Cambridge is not a city; “but let that 
pass ” since I wish to point out that at least 
one piece of evidence concerning these 
Waits had been in print many years when 
Dr. Scholes wrote his book. In Cooper’s 
‘Annals of Cambridge’ there are extracts 
from the Corporation Treasurers’ Accounts 
from Michaelmas 1657 to 8 March, 1658-9, 
in which the following payment is recorded : 
“Item, to ye Towne waits for playing then 
and formerly at proclayming the late Lord 
Protector by ye Maior & Aldermen’s ap- 

6. «tls 
pointment 00 10 00.” 

In 1944, however, some new and im- 
portant information on this subject appeared 
in ‘A Seventeenth Century Country Gentle- 
man, Sir Francis Throckmorton, 1640-80, 
by Mr. E. A. B. Barnard. Several items 
from the accounts dealt with in that book 
make it clear that, far from being sup- 
pressed, the Waits flourished in Common- 
wealth days, and furthermore it is very 
probable that the Mr. Lilly to whom Hookes 
addressed his poem is identical with the 
Mr. Lilly who was the young Sir Francis 
Throckmorton’s landlord. 

Among all the curious and entertaining 
particulars given in Mr. Barnard’s book the 
following passages are the most important 
relating to music in Cambridge and to 
Mr. Lilley: 

“On January 18th (1654-55) a gift of 6s. 
was made to the Town Music, or Waits, that 
played by night in the winter—in the streets, 
and by torchlight and lanthorn light—and 
a week later 2s. 6d. to the music belonging 
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to the dancing-school. Shortly afterwards 
6d. was given to more music; Is. to the 
University Music; the Town Music wa 
again rewarded on several occasions durin 
that winter; and 2s. 6d. went to music up. 
specified on Shrove Tuesday. — 

“Later in July (1655) he drove over, fo, 
the day, to see his friends the Nevilles, x 
Audley End House, near Saffron Walden, 
taking with him Lilley and his wife, and 
Simons the dancing master, and afterwards 
they all visited Saffron Walden church, 
where the sexton was given 6d. 

“On September 9th he went on hors. 
back to Stourbridge Fair . . . 4s. 6d. was 
spent on Lilley’s daughters and servants for 
fairings . . . in October Francis was again 
paying to the Town Music, and being taught 
music at £8 a year... and buying string; 
for his viol, 2s. 6d., which he was being 
taught in addition to the violin, for which 
strings cost 2s. 

“ This, his last, term (Jan-March, 1656-7) 
Francis paid much attention to his violin, 
his teacher being one Alexander, who was 
paid £3 for lessons extending over four 
months. He was now also taking mor 
dancing lessons—given by Lilley, his land- 
lord, who at times also instructed him in the 
Violin.” 

When the history of music in Cambridge 
is written—for strangely enough this has not 
yet been done—-it is to be hoped that still 
more light will be cast on Mr. Lilley whos 
* skip-jack fingers’ flew so swiftly over his 
violin, nearly three hundred years ago. 


GEORGE DE FRAINE. 


BURNET’S ‘GRUMBLER ’ AND 
AMBROSE PHILIPS 


THAT Ambrose Philips contributed to an 
essay journal entitled the Grumbler 
(1715) has been suggested, but pertinent 
evidence hitherto not cited strengthens the 
case for attributing to Philips authorship of 
eleven Grumbler papers in a total run of 
thirty-three.’ This journal was conducted by 
'Segar, Mary, ed., The Poems of Ambros 


Philips (Oxford, 1937), p. xli, has credited Philips 
with authorship of these papers. Miss Segar, has 


not noted the verbal identity of parts of Grumble 
Nos. 10 and 11 to No. 46 of Ambrose Philips 
Free-Thinker (1718-1721), although she has noted 
Philips’ poem in Grumbler No. 16 and the vertu 
identity of parts of Grumbler No. 22 to Free 
Thinker No. 35. 
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Thomas Burnet, a son of the famous Whig 
bishop, a minor Whig intrigant himself, and 
a friend of Ambrose Philips. The Grumbler 
appeared each Thursday from 24 February, 
1715, until 14 April, then twice a week until 
15 July. 

On 5 June, 1715, the editor wrote in a 
letter to his friend George Duckett: 

I am still the author of the Grumbler 
that is I have an Excellent Genius who 
writes every other. Mine have no mark 
at all and his have O. T. I. U. M. as the 
Spectators have C. L. I. O. Who he is I 
am prohibited to tell.’ 

Grumbler papers Nos. 10, 11, 14, 16, 18, 19, 
22, 26, 27, 29 and 30 are signed with O, T, 
1, U, or M in the manner indicated by 
Burnet. 

Of these eleven papers, four are of special 
interest. No. 16 contains a poem by Philips 
beginning, “ Why we love, and why we 
hate” The editor printed it as a poem from 
“Philander”; later these verses appeared in 
Philips’s edition of his collected poems 
(1748). The other three papers contain 
matter that also appeared later in one of 
Philips’s literary productions, his essay 
journal the Free-Thinker.* Grumbler No. 10 
shows verbal similarities to Free-Thinker 
No. 46; both papers deal with an eclipse of 
the moon. The verbal identity of the 
papers may be illustrated briefly. Grumbler 
No. 10 contains a passage that begins, “ It 
is the Prerogative of great Philosophers to 
be placed above the Fears and Surmizes of 
the Vulgar... .” This passage occurs in 
Free-Thinker No. 46 with little change: “It 
is the Prerogative of great Philosophers to 
be exempted from the Fears and Surmises 
of the Vulgar.” Other passages from 
Grumbler No. 10 are reproduced in Free- 
Thinker No. 46 as faithfully as the example 
just given. Like the preceding number, 
Grumbler No. 11 deals with an eclipse of 

*Letters of Thomas Burnet to George Duckett 
(Oxford, 1914), D. Nichol Smith, ed., p. 88. 

*Previously it had been published in Tonson’s 
Poetical Miscellanies: The Sixth Part (1709), p. 281. 


ee 106, prints this poem and gives notes on 
4 “The Free-Thinker appeared twice a week from 
24 March 1718 to 28 July 1721 for a total of 350 
issues. Conducted by Philips, it, like the Grumbler, 
Was printed by the Whig printer Wilkins. Among 
its chief contributors was Thomas Burnet’s brother 
Gilbert Burnet, chaplain to George I; Thomas 
umet contributed at least six unspecified num- 
to the Free-Thinker (Burnet, p. 155, letter to 
George Duckett). 
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the moon, and certain passages in it are also 
indentical with passages in Free-Thinker No. 
46. In Grumbler No. 11 the first sentence 
of these passages begins: “ When the dark 
Body of the Moon had performed its Pro- 
gress, so far as to place itself directly 
between us and the Sun, and Rays of Light 
were in a manner totally intercepted... .” 
The corresponding passages in Free-Thinke 
No. 46 begin: “‘ When the dark Body of the 
Moon shall have performed its Progress so 
far, as to place itself directly between us 
and the Sun, and the Rays of Light shall be 
in a manner wholly intercepted... .” It is 
obvious that without making many changes 
the writer of Free-Thinker No. 46 simply 
appropriated passages from Grumbler Nos. 
10 and 11, and used them as components 
of a surprisingly well-integrated essay. A 
fourth Grumbler, No. 22, shows verbal 
identity with parts of Free-Thinker No. 35. 
Both papers are light satires on the abuse 
of signposts in London. In Grumbler 
No. 22 the first sentence showing verbal 
identity begins: “I seldom, said he, walk 
for long the streets, when I am in no great 
Haste, without making Observations to my 
self of one Kind or another... .” In Free- 
Thinker No. 35 the sentence occurs in 
slightly altered form: “I seldom walk 
along the Streets, when I am in no great 
Haste, without making Observations to my 
self of one kind or another... .”” Most of 
Grumbler No. 22 is duplicated in Free- 
Thinker No. 35, which, however, is approx- 
imately one-fourth longer than the Grumbler 
essay. 

The other seven issues by Burnet’s col- 
league show no such relationship to Philips’s 
work as the four numbers of the Grumbler 
described above; however, the subject of 
each of these seven issues will be listed to 
point out more explicitly the probability 
that Philips wrote them. No. 14 deals with 
“those weak and trifling Minds” that 
catch “at Applause and Admiration.” 
No. 18 contrasts a French tragedy, “ Cato 
of Utica,” by “ Monsieur des Champs,” un- 
favourably to Addison’s Cato.6 No. 19 
inveighs against “the Credulity of the 
Ignorant,” who seek out fortune-tellers. 
No. 26 parallels many Free-Thinker papers 
that consisted of letters to the editor, seek- 
ing advice, and his replies. Nos. 29 and 30 


* Free-Thinker No. 6 contains a less favourable 
opinion of certain aspects of Addison's tragedy. 
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comprise twelve numbered pages signed 
“M”’ and serializing an “ Abstract of the 
Report from the Committee of Secrecy.” 
This purports to be related to the “late 
Negociations of Peace and Commerce ” that 
ended the war between France and England 
in 1711. The writer ““M~” here acted only 
as a digester and compiler; practically no 
original work is contained in the two issues. 
The matter of these seven numbers—art, 
manners, politics—adumbrated many num- 
bers of the Free-Thinker; indeed, the 
“ topics chosen and the sentiments expressed 
throughout the papers marked O. T. I. U. M. 
are not only consistent with but point 
emphatically to Philips’s authorship.’”® 

Naturally the more conclusive evidence 
for Philips’s authorship is drawn from our 
knowledge of Grumbler Nos. 10, 11, 16 and 
22 and from Burnet’s letter previously 
quoted. Two people are known to have 
contributed to specific numbers of the 
Grumbler. One was the editor, Thomas 
Burnet. The other was Ambrose Philips, 
whose verses were printed in Grumbler 
No. 16, one of the signed issues mentioned 
in the letter to Duckett. Three other papers 
of those signed with initials were revised 
for the Free-Thinker, conducted by Philips. 
As Burnet stated specifically that all the 
initialled issues of the Grumbler were the 
work of one “ Excellent Genius,” we may 
logically draw the inference that Ambrose 
Philips wrote not only four but all eleven 
issues of the Grumbler that “have 
O. T. I. U. M. as the Spectators have 
Ci ko” 

NicuHo Las T. Joost, Jnr.. 


North-Western University. 
* Segar, p. xli. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE—A COR- 
PORATION ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL 
CHARTER IN 1720 


[N the year 1719 tentative efforts were 

made by a number of London Merchants 
to establish a Marine Insurance Company. 
A subscription list was opened by a well- 
known goldsmith, Stephen Ram by name, 
whose place of business was “ The Angel ” 
in Lombard Street. After a few weeks a 
coalition was formed with a similar scheme 
sponsored by James Colebrook, a merchant- 
banker of Lime Street—the joint society 
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becoming known as the Ram & Colebrook 
Society. Among those who subscribed their 
names and the amount for which they 
would be responsible was Daniel Defoe 
Junior (the eldest son of the author of 
“Robinson Crusoe”), who made himself 
answerable for £1,000. He then lived in 
Finch Lane, Cornhill. By the time the Ram 
& Colebrook scheme blossomed into The 
London Assurance, by the grant of a Royal 
Charter on June 22nd, 1720, Daniel Defoe 
Junior began a series of small share transac- 
tions in the newly-formed Corporation, and 
in all left behind him five of his autographs. 
In 1721 the Marine Charter was imple- 
mented by the grant of another, permitting 
The London Assurance to undertake Fire 
and Life business, and an inspection of our 
early Fire Registers discloses the fact that 
the younger Defoe held two of our policies 
Nos. 319 and 323 dated 2nd August 1721, 
while his father held a similar insurance 
(Pol. No. 776) dated 18th November 1721. 
The younger man does not appear to have 
renewed his policies after the first year, but 
the author of “ Robinson Crusoe ” certainly 
kept his in force at least until 1725. 

Our records also contain evidence of fre- 
quent business transactions on the part of 
Philip Gray, the father of Thomas Gray, 
the poet, and of the payment of a loss by 
fire to Dorothy Gray (then Philip Gray’s 
widow) when her house was burnt down in 
the big Cornhill fire of March 25th 1748. 
This was the house in which the future 
author of “ The Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard ” was born. 

Trivial as these facts may be in them- 
selves, it may be some of your readers may 
like to know of their existence. 


BERNARD DREW. 


A NOTE ON EDWARD CAVE’S EARLY 
LONDON CAREER 


iy is generally believed that Edward Cave 

first set up as a printer in 1731.' That 
he was employed prior to this date by 
Nathaniel Mist, owner of Mist’s Weekly 
Journal, is also known, though in what 
connection it is impossible to say.” John 
Barber, the Tory alderman, was possibly the 


‘C. L. Carlson, The First Magazine (Providence: 
Brown University Press, 1938) p. 12, and J. Westby- 
Gibson, ‘‘ Edward Cave,” D.N.B., III, 1248. 

* J. Westby-Gibson, D.N.B., III, 1248. 
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man who introduced Cave to Mist, the Tory 
journalist; for Barber and Mist were said to 
be close friends,’ and Cave, whose first 


' London job was as journeyman printer to 


John Barber, would have had ample chance 
to meet the owner of the foremost journal 


of the day. ; 
Whatever his connection with Mist’s may 


: have been, Cave certainly had left the jour- 


nal by April of 1729, for in that month he 
was established as a printer in his own right, 
near St. John’s Gate, possibly in the same 
shop from which he later issued the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. In April of 1729 John 
Wilford’s Monthly Catalogue advertised as 
just published “Thirty nine Sermons on 
Several Occasions: By . . . the late Reverend 
John Cooke . . . Printed by E. Cave in St. 
John’s Lane, for Mrs. H. Cooke in Canter- 
bury.* 
A. S. LIMOUZE. 


{Anonymous}, The Life and Character of John 
Barber, Esq.: Late Lord Mayor of London, 
Deceased (London: T. Cooper, 1741) pp. 41-42, 
and [Edmund Curll], An Impartial History .. . of 
Mr. John Barber (London: E, Curll, 1741) p. xxiv. 

‘The Monthly Catalogue; containing an Exact 
Register of all Books, Sermons, Plays, Poetry, and 
Miscellaneous Pamphlets, Printed and Published in 
London or the Universities (London: John Wil- 


| ford, 1729) IV, 38. 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS PERTAINING 
TO 
THE TRADE OF CHIMNEY-SWEEPING 


ERHAPS the only person conscious 
enough of the peculiar expressions used 
by the English chimney-sweepers and their 
apprentices to comment upon them was 
George Elson who, in his autobiography, 
The Last of the Climbing Boys, devoted a 
chapter to chimney-sweepers’ slang. Writ- 
ing with the authority of an ex-chimney- 
sweeper, he stated : 

Like the gipsies or Romanies, the 
chimney-sweeping fraternity in the old 
climbing days had a language of their 
own—a limited smattering, certainly, but 
nevertheless sufficient slang words to speak 
to each other without persons who were 
present being able to understand their 
meaning. And very useful it was in many 
instances for them in the course of their 
disagreeable business. If one sweep met 
another strange member of the trade, to 
detect whether he was a greenhorn, as a 
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novice was termed, the first would say, 

‘Can you patter cant (speak slang)? * and, 

if a veteran, the stranger would reply, 

‘Oh, yes, I know; nix is nothing, and a 

penny roll is a win buster,’ and directly 

they were hail friends well met.’ 

By pattering cant the sweeps were able to 
warn a thieving brother if the police were 
tracking him and to instruct their appren- 
tices not to sweep flues carefully if a house- 
holder hesitated to pay the money demanded 
for the work. 

The slang was useful also to the appren- 
tice or climbing-boy who was 

more or less an outlaw, certainly an out- 

cast, whose desperate needs of food and 

shelter made him keen, and likely to 

employ the slang he was taught and the 

sharpest methods to preserve his existence.” 
For illustration, Eison narrated how, when 
vexed by not having received any broken 
victuals, a master sweep and his boy 
annoyed a watch-dog until the mistress 
appeared at the door: 


Then the boy was directly put to mang 
for panam and fe. ‘Oh, but,’ said the 
lady, ‘your master should provide you 
with food.’ ‘ Yes, ma’am,’ said the boy, 
‘but he’s got none.’ The artful master, 
perceiving the lady obdurate, he, standing 

a few paces off, plied the lad with urgent 

slang. ‘ Mang, kiddie, mang, come away 

from the good lady; mang, kiddie, mang, 
don’t tease the good lady; mang, kiddy- 
mag, Mang-mang-mang.’ And in the end 
the twain prevailed, and the lady ordered 
the servant to give them the tardy supply 

(p. 138-9). 

Besides the numerous terms noted by 
Elson, the writer has found a few others in 
Mayhew’s London Labour and the London 
Poor (3 vols., 1851), in various reports of 
parliamentary committees, and in the works 
of Dickens, Hone and Hood. Usually when 
these terms are not given in Halliwell, 
Wright, or the Oxford English Dictionary, 
a reference to this fact is given in the 
glossary. 


ALL UP: All over, ended. Wright. 
1900 Elson 49 I eventually reached the 
top, gave the usual cry of ‘ All up,’ and 
commenced my descent. 
BACK AND Foot: Method of ascending flues 
‘George Elson, ‘The Last of the Climbing 
Boys,’ London, John Long, 1900, p. 134. 
* Ibid., p. 138. 
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by using back and feet as leverage. Not 
listed in Halliwell, Wright, or OED. 
1900 Elson 63 After fixing up the cloth 
we both went inside, and I was told to 
mount on the youth’s shoulders, as at that 
elevation I could ‘back and foot’ it, as 
it was called, and thus draw up into the 
narrow part. 

BuFF: To strip to the skin. Wright. 

1851 Mayhew II 368 ‘You had better 
buff it, Jim,’ says I. I suppose you know 
what that means; but Jim wouldn’t do it, 
and kept his trowsers on. So down he 
goes, and gets on very well till he comes 
to the shoulder of the flue, and then he 
couldn’t stir. . . . So I locks the door, and 
buffs it, and forces myself up. 

BuRK THE Top: Meaning not clear. 
listed in Halliwell, Wright, or OED. 
1900 Elson 135 In another case where 
the master sweep had a boy up a chimney 
difficult to ascend, and the mistress had 
refused to give as much for the sweeping 
as he demanded, he would put his head 
under the cloth before the grate, and call 
out, ‘ Now, boy, are you near the top? ’ 
when an indistinct reply descended, which 
indicated he was not getting on very well. 
* That’s right, my lad, pike the lew,’ mean- 
ing burk the top; then the lad would cry, 
‘ All up,’ and come gently down, leaving 
the top part of the chimney full of soot for 
some other better-paid sweep to clear away. 
CapiE: A cap. According to Wright, cadie, 
var. of cadey, means a hat. 

1900 Elson 138 A cap a cadie. 

CALL THE STREETS: To solicit employment 
of climbing flues by attracting house- 
holders’ attention with the cry ‘‘ sweep.” 
1788 Act of Geo. III c 48 /9 No chimney- 
sweeper shall cause such Boy or Boys to 
call the Streets before Seven of the Clock. 
CALLING OF THE STREETS: Cp. CALL THE 
STREETS. Not listed in Halliwell, Wright, 
or OED. 

1818 Minutes of Evidence Taken before 
Committee on Employment of Boys in 
Sweeping Chimnies 25 Feb. 7 What is 
meant by the ‘calling of the streets °?— 
Giving notice to housekeepers of their 
being prepared to sweep chimnies, by cry- 
ing, ‘ sweep.’ 

CanT: A piece. According to OED cant, 
obs. and dial, means portion. 

1900 Elson 136 ‘ Now, Jim, mang (beg) 
the splorger or the rum mort (mistress) 


Not 
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for a cant (piece) of panam and spread. 
ham (butter), panam and fe (meat), or cy 
(cheese).’ 

Cas: Cheese. See quotation under can 
Not listed in Halliwell, Wright, or OED, 
Possibly from Lat. case-us, Ger. Kase, Dy, 
Caas. 

CaT: Short for Cat-O’-Nine-Tails. OED, 
1818 Minutes of Evidence Feb. 25, }} 
What sort of a cat is it?—It is made of 
rope, and hard at each end, and as thick 


as your thumb . . . for the purpose of 
flogging the boys. 
CuiF: Knife. Not listed in Halliwell 


Wright or OED. 

1900 Elson 137 A knife a chif. 
CHIMNEY-SWEEP: Phrase. 

chimney-sweeper. Obs. OED. 

1611 Cotgr. (OED) s.v. Cheminee Haut 

& bas la cheminee, chimney-sweepe; the 

crie of chimney-sweepers. 

Chimney-Sweeper (Now 

sweep.) OED. 


also simply 


1727 Swift Descr. Morning (OED) The ¥ 
small-coal man was heard with cadence 


deep Till drown’d in shriller notes of 
chimney-sweep. al1845 Hood Doves and 


Crows (OED) iv. As fine as chimney 


Sweeps in May. 
The name of a fly used in salmon-fishing. 
OED. 
1867 F. Francis Angling (OED) xii. (1880) 
446. The Chimney Sweep .. . is the only 
thoroughly black fly I ever saw. 
CHIMNEY-SWEEPER: One whose business it 
is to sweep chimneys, in order to remove 
the soot. OED. 
c1550 Cocke Lorell’s B. (OED) (1843) 1! 
Chymney sweepers and costerde mongers. 
1588 Shakespeare L.L.L. (OED) iv. iii. 266 
To look like her are Chimney-sweeper 
blacke. 
1719 D’Urfey Pills (OED) IV. 198 A 
Chimney-sweeper, with his Brooms, his 
Poles and Shackles. 
1825 Hone Every-day Book, 1. 36 
Dressed . . . like . . . English chimney: 
sweepers on May-day. 
A stiff radiating brush fixed on a long 
jointed rod, used for cleaning chimneys; @ 
sweep’s brush. (Introduced in 1805 t 
supersede the use of climbing boys. OED. 
Collector's name for a small black British 
moth (Tanagra Chaerophyllota). 
CHIMNEY-SWEEPER’S CANCER: A form of 
cancer particular to sweeps. 
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Should you consider it (cancer) to arise 
from that part (scrotum) being wounded 
and not being attended to?—No, I do 
not consider it to arise from a wound of 
that kind, but the bag or scrotum being in 
so many folds or crevices, the soot lodges 
in them and creates an itching, and I 
conceive that by scratching it and tearing 
it, the soot gets in and creates the irrita- 
bility; which disease we know by the name 
of the chimney-sweeper’s cancer, and is 
always lectured upon separately as a dis- 
tinct disease. 


CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS’ CLOTH: Strong dark- 


coloured flannel. 

1851 Mayhew II 366 The usual dress of 
the climbing-boy—as I have learned 
from those who had worn it themselves, 
and when masters, had provided it for 
their boys—was made of a sort of strong 
flannel, which many years ago was called 
chimney-sweepers’ cloth; . . . dark coloured 
when new. 


CHIMNEY-SWEEPING : See CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. 


1599 Nashe Lent. Stuffe (OED) 38 Such 
chimnie sweeping attributes of smoking 
and parching. 

1650 Venner Tobacco (OED) 412 
Attended with Chimney-sweeping Lackeys. 
1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz. First of May 
(OED) Chimney-sweeping had become a 
favourite pursuit. 


CHIMNEY-SWEEPS: Folk-term for the black 


knapweed. 
1923 New Statesman, Mar. 24, XX 719 
I did not then know . . . that ‘ chimney- 


sweepers’ was the folk-name, still pre- 
served in folk-rhyme, for the more 
familiar ‘ black knap-weed.’ I find that 
it is also called ‘ sweep.’ 

Term for Field Woodrush (Luzula cam- 
pestris). 

1923 New Statesman, Mar. 31 XX 748 
In Cheshire and Lancashire the name, as 
stated in our Dictionary (Dictionary of 
English Plant Names edited by Robert 
Holland and James Britten), and in the 
Dialect Dictionary in which the informa- 
tion of the former was incorporated, is 
applied to the Field Woodrush (Luzula 
campestris); in the former work it is noted, 
on the authority of Mr. Holland, the com- 
piler of the E.D.S. Cheshire Glossary, that 
when Cheshire children first see this plant 
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in the spring, they repeat the following 
rhyme, possibly to bring them good luck : 


Chimney-sweeper all in black, 

Go to the brook and wash your back ; 
Wash it clean or wash it none; 
Chimney-sweeper, have you done? 















































Term for Ribwort Plaintain (Plantage 
lanceolata). 

1923 New Statesman, Mar. 31, XX 748 
The black heads of the Ribwort Plaintain 
chimney-sweeps or chimney-sweepers in 
(Plantago lanceolata) are known as 
Northamptonshire and Warwickshire. 

CHumMMy: A _ chimney-sweeper’s climbing- 
boy. According to OED, chummy, dial, 
and low colloq., is derived from chumley 
—chimney and refers to a chimney- 
sweeper’s boy. Wright gives: Obs. Ken. 
slang. A Chimney-sweep: the small boy 
formerly made to climb chimneys. 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, First of May 
(OED) (1866) 105 He ’ad been a chummy. 
1851 Mayhew II 369 A sweeper, accom- 
panied by a ‘chummy’ (once a common 
name for the climbing-boy, being a cor- 
ruption of chimney). 

1859 W. Gregory Egypt (OED) I 154 
His shrill voice high up aloft, like a 
chummy’s on a London summer morn. 

CLIMBING Boys: Small boys, apprenticed to 
or hired by a chimney-sweeper for the 
the purpose of sweeping or repairing 
chimneys. 

1817 Report from the Committee On 
Employment of Boys in Sweeping of 
Chimnies, June 23, 6 Your Committee 
have with great anxiety examined various 
persons, as to the possibility of perform- 
ing by the aid of machinery what is now 
done by the labour of the Climbing Boys. 

CorE: Loose mortar that falls from the 

n bricklayer’s trowel while he is plastering 

the inside of the chimney. 
1818 Minutes of Evidence Taken before 
the Lord’s Committees 18 Mar., 13 What 
is the core?—It is the loose Mortar that 
falls from the Bricklayer’s Trowel while 
he is carrying up [sic] the Chimney; it 
falls by little Bits to a large Quantity, and 
lies at the Bottom of the Upright on the 
Slant. 

Core: To sweep a chimney. Aalliweil. 


Vv 

Core Out: To clean out (newly built) 
chimneys, etc., by removing pieces of brick 
and mortar. OED. 
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CorEING: Cleaning out newly built flues. 
1818 Times, May 1 One obstacle to pass- 
ing this bill is the imagined necessity of 
coreing new chimnies before they are used. 

CosH: A stick of any kind. Not. War. e. 
An. slang Wright. 

1900 Elson 137 A stick was a cosh.... 

Cris: A_ small habitation, cabin, hovel. 
OED. 

1900 Elson 138 A barn or hovel to sleep 
in [was] a crib.... 

CuTTING Away From: Running away. Not 

listed in Halliwell, Wright, or OED. 
1900 Elson 133 He was too much afraid 
to join me in cutting away from so rascally 
an employer, and I was obliged reluc- 
tantly to leave him there. 


DEACON: A_ chimney-sweeper’s _ scraper. 


Cant. Not in Halliwell, Wright, OED. 
1900 Elson 137 The scraper [was] a 
deacon. ... 


DEIKING: Looking. Cant. Possibly related 
to deictic or deiktic, directly pointing out, 
demonstrative. OED. 

1900 Elson 137 Deiking for looking. .. . 
DoLiy: A servant. OED suggests a drab, 
slattern useless woman. dial. or colloq. 
1900 Elson 137 A servant a dolly... . 
DraG: A cart. OED: kind of vehicle; the 
application has varied, and it is often not 

distinguished from a brake. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. (OED) Drag, 
a cart. 

1900 Elson 137 The cart a drag.... 

Fe: Meat. Cant. Possibly from fee. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio) The Fee of a Bullock, 
the bones of a_ bullock’s thighs and 
shoulders, having the meat cut off (but not 
clean) for salting for victualling ships. 
Obs. OED. 

1900 Elson 136 Panam and fe (meat). 

FEIKER: A chimney-sweeper. Cant. 
listed in Halliwell, Wright, or OED. 
1900 Elson 137 A chimney-sweep was a 
feiker, and strange to say, the words feik 
and feikment stood for those things which 
had no cant name. 

GARLAND: See JACK IN THE GREEN. Defini- 
tion for garland as the pyramidal wicker 
framework, covered with greens and 
flowers, carried by a man hidden within 
is not listed in Halliwell, Wright, or OED. 
1773 Chimney Sweepers. A Town 
Eclogue 8 Last May-Day, as I skipp’d the 
garland round, Cheer’d by the merry 

hurdy-gurdy’s sound. 


Not 
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1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I 292 Th 
‘sweeps’ are come! Here is the garlan 
and the lord and lady. 

GiGcaR: A door. Cant. 
well, Wright, or OED. 
1900 Elsen 137 A door a gigar. 

G.iIM: A candle, lantern; a fire or light of 
any kind. Wright. 
1900 Elson 137 A fire a glim. 

GREEN: 
term for JACK IN THE GREEN. 
1835 Dickens Sk. Boz First of May. 
(OED) (1892) Scs XX 159 For some years 
the dancing on May-day began to decline: 
small sweeps were observed to congregat: 
in twos and threes, unsupported by ; 


Not listed in Hall. 


* green.” 
1856 Dickens Little Dorrit Part IV 18} 
The 


Green. 
GREEN Man: Short for JACK IN THE GREEN, 


1947 D. B. W. Lewis Hooded Hawk 21% 
The (rebuilt) Green Man tavern by Port-§ 


land Road Underground station per 
petuates Jack-in-the-Green’s memory in 
this particular district. 


GEORGE L. PHILLIPS. 


(To be continued) 
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F.-M. SIR ALURED CLARKE 


HE D.N.B. is uncertain as to his par- 

entage and date of birth, and does not 
give his place of burial. These points are 
settled by the inscription on a mural tablet 
in the parish church of Mold, Flintshire: 
“Sacred to the memory of Field Marshal 
Sir Alured Clarke, G.C.B., third son of 
Charles Clarke, one of the Barons of the 
Exchequer, and Jane his wife. Born Nov. 
24th, 1744, died Sept. 16th, 1832. His 
remains are deposited in the adjoining 
family vault by those of his beloved sister 
Henrietta Maria, wife of Thomas Griffith 
Esq. of Rhual. He commenced his military 
career in Germany in 1759, and having 
exercised the most important and highest 
commands in America, Africa and Asia, 
was in 1830 raised to the distinguished and 
well-merited dignity of Field Marshal. In 
the various situations in which he was 
placed he acquired the esteem and respect 
of all who knew him from his liberality, 
sound judgment, and perfect equanimity of 
temper. His death was peaceful and happy, 
his mind being stayed firmly and entirely on 
the merits of his Saviour for acceptance at 
the Throne of God. This Tablet was 
erected by his grateful relatives, among 
whom he distributed with justice and im- 
partiality the wealth he had so honourably 
acquired.” (Arms.) 

This M.I. was sent to me in 1947 by Mrs. 
Heaton, of Rhual, Mold, his great-great- 
great-grandniece, who informed me that he 
Spent his latter years at Rhual and built 
himself a house on the property, presum- 
ably to be near his sister. He was married, 
but had no issue. 

See also N. & Q., 23 August 1947, s.v. 
“Colonel Charles Chapman.” 


(Brig.) H. BULLOCK. 
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Queries 





FK,PMUND HOWARD (1650-1713). — 

Who were the parents of Edmund 
Howard, Gent (1650-1713), of Somerset and 
Charles Counties, Maryland? See wills 
post of Edmund Howard and his patrons: 
Col. William Stevens and John White, 
whose wives were Keyser sisters. 

Theory 1. The indications are: He des- 
cended from Thomas Howard, Ist Earl of 
Berkshire, the Wiltshire branch of the 
Howard Family—William Tyndale, father 
of his brother-in-law, Athelstane Tyndale, 
was of Milbourn in Malmesbury, Wilts., 
but the ist Earl of Berkshire’s father, 
Thomas Howard, Ist Earl of Suffolk (1561- 
1626), by sons Sir Robert Howard (1585- 
1653), his 5th son and Edward, ist Lord 
Howard of Escrick, his 7th son, may 
have the better claim. Their mother was 
Catherine Knyvet, widow of Richard, eldest 
son of Robert, Lord Rich: she was the 
eldest daughter and co-heiress of Sir Henry 
Knyvet of Charlton, Wilts. Their aunt was 
[?] wife of Thomas Clinton, 3rd Earl of 
Lincolnshire, an ardent champion of Puri- 
tanism, two of whose daughters emigrated 
to America with their husbands and settled 
in Massachusetts. 

Edward became Baron Howard of 
Escrick in Yorkshire on 29 April 1628. 
After the abolition of the House of Lords in 
1649 Escrick consented and became a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons representing 
Carlisle, became unpopular and retired to 
obscurity. By his wife Mary, 5th daughter 
of Sir John Boteler of Hatfield, Woodall 
and Braintfield, Herts. (Cal. St. Papers 
Dom: 1623-1625 pp. 132, 134). He had 
four sons and a daughter Ann (married to 
Charles Howard, Earl of Carlisle). The 
four sons were active in the Civil wars, the 
youngest being Edward, who at eight years 
of age may have been an Ensign in his 
eldest brother Thomas’s regiment of Foot in 
General Lockhart’s Army. At Dunkirk he 
was reported killed in action. His brother- 
in-law, Sir Charles Howard (1629-1685), 1st 
Earl of Carlisle, did service as Ambassador 
to Denmark and later as Governor of Jam- 
aica and may have ferreted young Edward 
to safety in America. 

Sir Cecil, the 3rd brother, was with the 
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King’s Forces in the Battle of Dunkirk, 
which the other brothers opposed and won, 
on that field. 

Sir Robert Howard, the fifth son (1585- 
1653), administered upon the estate of his 
eldest brother, Sir Charles Howard of Clun, 
Salop, letters having been granted 21 June 
1626. He succeeded to that property as 
heir of entail under the settlement of his 
great-uncle, Earl of Nottingham. In 1624 
he fell into disgrace through misconduct 
with Frances Coke, daughter of Sir Edward 
Coke, who against her will had married Sir 
John Villiers, Ist Viscount Purbeck, brother 
of Sir George, Ist Duke of Buckingham. 
On 19 October 1624 she bore a son, chris- 
tened Robert Wright, of whom Howard was 
believed to have been the father. She 
escaped abroad, but upon her return lived 
with and bore to Howard other children in 
Shropshire. Howard ultimately escaped 
through political influence, which increased 
the unpopularity of the Star Chamber. His 
legal wife was Catherine Nevill, daughter of 
Sir Henry Nevill, 7th Baron Abergavenny. 
They had two sons and a daughter, while 
she, as a widow, married John Berry of 
Ludlow, Shropshire. (Eytons abound in 
Shropshire and “ Berry ” name was early in 
Maryland. ‘“ Edward” was a name both in 
the Coke and this branch of the Howard 
Family as a given name.) 

Theory 2. Henry Frederick Howard, 3rd 
Earl of Arundel (1608-1652), was son of 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel (1586- 
1646), and Lady Alathia Talbot, 3rd daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of Gilbert, 7th Earl of 
Shrewsbury, on 10 April 1642 was made 
Constable of Bristol Castle and keeper of 
Kingswood and Fillwood Forests (eldest of 
nine sons was Thomas, a Protestant, died 
aged 50, unmarried). Were the real facts as 
to his mental and marital status divulged? 
Henry, the 2nd son, died as 6th Duke of 
Norfolk, while Edward, the 6th son, dis- 
appears; the succession skips him and his 
descendants (if any), and it is believed by 
some he came to Maryland and died before 
succession reached him, while William 
Stevens Howard, born here, was negligent in 
claiming and asserting his rights to the title. 
(Counties in Maryland are Howard and 
Talbot.) 

Chart VI 2 vol. set of “House of 
Howard” shows several uncles of Sir 
Francis, Lord Howard of Effingham, Royal 
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Governor of Virginia (not traced). Edward, 
one of them, may have been induced by 
William Stevens to emigrate to Maryland, a 
colony adjoining Virginia before Sir Francis 
Howard’s majority and appointment as 
Governor. 

History of “Old Somerset ” in Maryland 
is of the opinion that William Stevens 
Howard was no blood relation to either Col. 
William Stevens or John White: that the 
only relationship between the last two grew 
out of their wives having been sisters, but 
this may have been erroneous. (Note will 
of John White, post.) 

Two witnesses to Edmund Howard's 
Codicil, viz., Jane Coe, Richard Coe, point 
to Massachusetts or New York or New 
Jersey origin of Edmund Howard—even 
Fendall was a prominent figure in NJ 
earliest colonial period. So it becomes 
complex. 

CHARLES FISHER AMES. 


Box 545, G.P.O., N.Y. (1), U.S.A. 


BEYANCE OF EARLDOMS. — The 

current issue of Debrett’s Peerage 
describes the sisters of the ninth Duke of 
Grafton as “co-heiresses to the Barony of 
Arlington, cr. 1664, and the Earldom of 
Arlington, cr. 1672,” which dignities “ fell 
into abeyance ” on the death of the Duke in 
1936. Sir Henry Bennet was granted these 
dignities with a special remainder, failing 
his issue male, to their heirs of his body 
(The Complete Peerage, article Arlington). 
Presumably this earldom is considered ana- 
logous to that of Cromartie, created in 1861 
with a somewhat similar remainder, which 
was allowed to the elder of two co-heiresses 
in 1895. But apparently in the Cromartie 
case the question of the abeyance of eatl- 
doms was evaded, according to The Com- 
plete Peerage, vol. 3 (1913), p. 549, note 4; 
which moreover in vol. 10 (1945), appendix 
L, p. 129, refers to the devolution of the 
earldom of Pembroke in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries as “ fatal to the attempt 
made in recent years to extend the modern 
theory of abeyance in earldoms.” Has 
there been any authoritative ruling which 
governs the abeyance of the earldom of 
Arlington? J. H. Round in the Norfolk 
case made a Report on the alleged abey- 
ance of earldoms (Family origins (1930), 
p. Ixxii), but it does not appear to have been 
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published. The Report from the Select 
Committee on Peerages in Abeyance (1927) 
throws no light on the matter. 

CHARLES Evans. 


GCUDAMORE FAMILY, OF CO. 
HEREFORD.—According to Landed 
Gentry (1886), John Scudamore, of Kent- 
church, Hereford (1625-1704), had by his 
wife Mary, daughter of Andrew Lloyd, of 
Aston, Salop, a son Ambrose and five other 
sons and three daughters. Are these chil- 
dren named in any Scudamore pedigree? 


P. D. M. 


HENRY HUDSON, THE NAVIGATOR. 
—I desire information on the date and 
place of his birth and the name of his 


parents. P. J. FYNMORE. 


BUNBURY.—Captain William Thomas 

Bunbury was commanding the 2nd 
Regt. of Foot Guards in the King of Oudh’s 
service in 1834 (Bengal Directory, 1835). 
Captain W. D. Bunbury married, 2 January 
1857, at Sultanpur (Oudh), Jemima, daugh- 


' ter of the late J. MacAndrew (Allen’s Indian 


Mail, 17 March 1857): he was living at Rai 
Bareli in 1874 (Thacker’s Bengal Directory, 
1874). John McAndrew, born 19 March 
1835, entered the police service 8 November 
1860, and was in 1880 district superinten- 
dent of police at Amritsar, Punjab (Punjab 
Civil List, 1 January 1880). Details of the 
parentage, etc., of either Captain Bunbury 
are asked for. (Brig.) H. BULLOCK. 


HECTOR CAMPBELL. — I am _ very 
anxious to trace biographical details of 
Hector Campbell, of the Edinburgh Ale 
Vaults, Surrey Street, Strand, who in 1813 
published an interesting pamphlet entitled 
“The Impending Ruin of the British 
Empire.” He was also a_ long-standing 
reader of Cobbett’s and was a supporter of 
Tierney in the Register Election of 1796. 
There is reason to suppose that he is not 
the same man as Hector Campbell, M.D., 
who had a quarrel with the College of Phy- 
= which came before the Courts in 


if any of your readers can give me any 
information of the writer of “ Impending 
Ruin” I shall be most grateful. 


RALPH A. BROWN. 
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Replies 





(TOUCHING FOR THE KING'S EVIL 

(clxxi. 136, 177, 210, 299, 412; cxciii. 
41)—The famous Moravian physician and 
balneologue Thomas Jordan (1539-1586) has 
in his fundamental work about the mineral 
springs in Moravia (Thomae lIordani a 
Clausoburgo, publici March. Moraviae 
Medici, De aquis medicatis Moraviae Com- 
mentariolus, Francofurdi Apud heredes 
Andreae Wecheli MDLXXXVI, 8 (26) + 
119 + (7)), p. 98, also this interesting pas- 
sage concerning touching for the King’s 
Evil: Sed haec circa initia, qua obfirmatis 
et potentissima remedia nihil profuisse 
vidimus (quantumuis spei in pulueris tri 
radice, aruina recenti subacti continuo 
diuturnoque, usu collocent nonnulli) ob 
summam materiae contumaciam: tantum 
abest, ut imbecilles hae aquae tantos tumores 
& scrofulas discutere valeant: sed ij erunt 
ablegandi ad Regem Francorum, cui hoc 
beneficium dicitur divinitus esse collatum, ut 
stipe erogata, solo tactu cui verba haec 
adhibet sua lingua, le Roy te touche, Dieu 
te gairit; Rex Te Tangit: Deus Te Sanat, 
plurimos ne dicam_ infinitos, restituisse 
dicitur. 

O. F. BABLER. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


QHAKESPEARE PORTRAITS  (exciii. 

238).—According to a review by Ivor 
Brown in “The Observer” dated 23 May, 
1948, of Mr. Clifford Bax’s “ Rosemary for 
Remembrance,” Mr. Bax possesses a portrait 
which claims to represent “el grande poeta 
Englese Guilielmo Scesvirio.” It comes from 
Rome and was once in the possession of 
Lord Nithsdale, the Jacobite exile after the 
rising in 1715, who, if it is genuine, pre- 
sumably took it to Rome. The man repre- 
sented in the portrait is described as “ well 
on in years,” so it could not have been 
painted as early as 1600. 

M. H. Dopps. 


“TINHE MONK OF JERVAULX ” (cxciii. 
303.—I find that he is John Brompton, 
abbot of Jervaulx, whose chronicle is 
published in “Decem  Scriptores,” by 
R. Twysden, 1652. 
R. C. GALE. 
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GIR ROBERT SHIRLEY (cxciii. 303).— 

According to G. E. C’s Complete 
Baronetage Sir Robert Shirley, 4th Baronet 
of Staunton Harold, of the creation of 
22 May, 1611 (the first day on which 
Baronets were created) succeeded his brother 
Sir Charles in 1646. He was a zealous 
Royalist and was imprisoned no fewer than 
seven times; he died as prisoner in the 
Tower of London 6 November, 1656. Dur- 
ing his periods of liberty he, who was the 
first member of his family to join the 
Church of England, rebuilt the church at 
Staunton Harold, which is just inside Leices- 
tershire, about three miles north-east of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. His second son, Sir 
Robert Shirley, 7th Baronet, secured the 
termination of the abeyance of the Barony 
of Ferrers of Chartley in his favour 14 De- 
cember, 1677, and was created Earl Ferrers 
3 September, 1711. 

H. P.-G. 


The inscription is over the west door of 
the chapel, which Sir Robert built. 
A. C. M. 


The date should read 1653. There is 
another inscription on the tower, “Sir 
Robert Shirley, Baronet, founder of this 
church, A.D. 1653, on whose soul God have 
mercy.” This is said to be one of the only 
two churches to be built during the Protec- 
torate; can anyone say which is the other? 

CHARLES A. TOASE. 


EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 1734- 
1832 (cxciii. 237).— 

Noah Dalway: 

s. of Noah Webb of Dunshaughlin, Co. 
Meath, by Mehetabella, d. & eventual coh. 
of Robert Dalway of Bella Hill, Carrick- 
fergus. He inherited the estate of Bella Hill 
from his uncle in 1795 & in accordance with 
his will assumed the name & arms of 
Dalway. 

Lieut. R.N. 8 Oct. 1779. Commander. 

Mayor of Carrickfergus in 1806, 1809, 
1811 & 1816. 

M.P. for Carrickfergus 1799 & 1801, being 
the first M.P. for that town in the Imperial 
Parliament. 

d. 1820. 

m. 1795 Ellen, d. of Archdeacon Conway 
Benning & had issue 5 sons & 7 daughters. 

There was a long line of M.Ps in the Dal- 
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way family. The first settler in Ireland 
John Dallwaye was M.P. for Bangor ip 
1613. Col. Robert Dalway was M_P. for 
Antrim in 1695. His eldest son Alexander 
was M.P. for Carrickfergus in 1715. His 
eldest son, Robert was M.P. for Newry in 
1721, and his only surviving son, Marriott 
was M.P. for Carrickfergus in 1761. This 
last Marriott was uncle to Noah Webb. 

(Burke’s Landed Gentry. 1858 & Royal 
Kalendar for 1783.) 


John Metge: 

2nd. so. of Peter Metge of Athiumney, 
Co. Meath, by Anne or Janet Lyon, said to 
be of the Strathmore family. 

succeeded to Athlumney on the death of 
his elder brother, Peter Metge, Baron of the 
Exchequer. 

Capt. 4th Dragoons. 

Deputy Auditor General of the Irish 
Treasury. 

M.P. for Dundalk in the Irish Parliament 
& for Boyle in that of the United Kingdom, 

m. Ist. Hon. Mary, d. of Francis (Berm- 
ingham) 21st Lord Athenry, & widow of 
Edmund Costello, whom she m. in 1748 & 
by whom she had issue. she m. Metge in 
reo 1777 (lic. Dublin), & had no issue by 

im. 

m. 2nd. Henrietta, d. of Henry Cole 
Bowen of Bowen's Court & had issue 3 sons 
& 2 daughters. 


(Burke’s Landed Gentry of Ireland. 1912 


Index to Dublin Grant Book.) 
LORTON WILSON. 


BARON SKOTTOWE (clxii. 282; cxciii 
304).—Thomas Britiffe Skottowe, bap- 
tised 1768, died Lisson Grove, Paddington, 
in 1841, 1st Baron, a title bestowed on him 
by Louis XVIII, was father of Nicholas 
(1790-1857) of Carrick-on-Suir, 2nd Baron, 
whose son Thomas Britiffe Skottowe, 3rd 
Baron, married Letitia Mourgue, daughter 
of John Constable. This is the lady who 
was buried in the cemetery at Bristol. She 

lived at Royal York Crescent, Clifton. 
Her son Britiffe Skottowe, 4th Baron, was 
an occasional contributor to N. & Q. He 
died in 1925, without issue. There are 
numerous descendants of the second Baron. 
P. D. MUNDY. 


LOLA MONTEZ (cxci. 194; cxciii. 304) 
The marriage of Marie Dolores Eliz 


Rosanna Gilbert (her name before she 
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adopted that of Lola Montez) to Thomas 
James, Lieutenant 21st Bengal Infantry, 
took place in Dublin on July 23, 1837. As 
Miss Gilbert she eloped with James from 
Bath and travelled with him to Ireland. She 
separated from him in India and returned 
to London. After a stormy and adven- 
turous career as a dancer, first at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket, and 
afterwards in France, Poland and Germany, 
on 14 July, 1849, she “ married” Cornet 
Heald, of the Life Guards, at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. Since Lieutenant James 
was still alive, this union was bigamous. A 
prosecution followed; and, while on remand, 
she slipped out of England, and continued 
her former career in France, Germany, Aus- 
tralia and America. While in New York 
she “ got religion ” and died in the odour of 
sanctity, her numerous slips from the narrow 
path being overlooked and forgiven. The 
inscription on her tombstone in the Green- 
wood Cemetery reads: “ Mrs. Eliza Gilbert, 
dies June 1, 1861.” 
Horace WyNDHAM. 


The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


NIMALS BURIED IN CHURCH- 
YARDS (cxciii. 151, 217).—The recent 
query and reply about animals buried in 
churchyards leads on to those which seem to 
have been entombed inside the church. In 
The Observer of 23 May, 1948, and in 
other newspapers of about that date, there 
is an account of a mummified cat found in 


| the London church of St. Michael Royal, 


College Hill. Richard Whittington was 
buried in the original church in 1423. This 
church was destroyed by the Great Fire of 
1666, and rebuilt after it. The church was 
badly damaged in the air-raids of the last 
war, and the mummified cat was found 
during its repair. The rector suggests that 
the cat may have been a foundation sacri- 
fice. But surely it might have crept in 
unobserved and been walled-up by accident. 

In the fifteenth-century church tower of 
Elsdon, Northumberland, the skulls of 
three horses were found enclosed in a little 
chamber evidently prepared for them. 
Again some antiquaries have regarded this 
a a foundation sacrifice, while others con- 
sider it part of the architectural technique 
of the period, to improve the resonance of 
the bell chamber. 

M. H. Dopps. 
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JEAN SEZNEC: LA SURVIVANCE DES 
DIEUX ANTIQUES. Pp. 371. The 
Warburg Institute, London, 1940/47. 30s. 

‘THE strange fate by which the deities of 

classical antiquity survived into the 

Renaissance and, indeed, into succeeding 

ages of systematic archaeological endeavour 

has engaged the interest of many scholars 

in various fields of learning. Dr. Seznec, a 

distinguished French art-historian, whose 

eminently readable book has recently been 
published under the auspices of the Warburg 

Institute, after being held up by the war, 

offers to the student of Literature and of the 

Arts reliable guidance on this subject. 

He rightly insists that the gods and god- 
desses of antiquity survived the coming of 
Christianity for two reasons in particular: 
they had ceased to be venerated as deities, 
long before the victory of Christianity in 
any but the most vestigial sense; moreover 
the Greeks had imitated Eastern usage in 
attaching the names and some of the char- 
acteristics of their deities and semi-divine 
heroes to the principal planets and constel- 
lations, and with the growth of astrology in 
the course of the Middle Ages, the survival 
of these deities in their planetary form was 
assured, especially under Arabic influence. 

Dr. Seznec shows, by abundant quotation, 
that Christian writers from the Sth Century 
onwards not only developed late classical 
Euhemerist tendencies, by which the deities 
of antiquity had dwindled to the status of 
mortals deified for their virtues, or had 
become symbols of moral or natural forces, 
but these writers even attempted to fit the 
Euhemerized figures into the orthodox 
chronological scheme of Christianity. While 
Euhemerization made it possible for classi- 
cal authors to be studied throughout the 
Middle Ages without the suspicion of irre- 
ligion attaching to such pursuits to any in- 
superable extent, only the names and some 
of the exploits of these deities survived, but 
not a tradition of pictorial representation. 

For the gradual development of icono- 
graphical traditions, and for the ultimate 
fusion of literary and plastic tradition, we 
must look in the direction of Eastern astro- 
logical and magical text-books, with their 
use of diagrams and amulet images, repre- 
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senting the stellar and planetary deities. In 
the section of his book devoted to this ques- 
tion, Dr. Seznec acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to the researches of Professor Saxl, of 
the Warburg Institute, who has convinc- 
ingly shown that an 11th Century Arabic 
text-book of the occult arts, with its figures 
of the gods, exercised a profound influence 
on Medieval iconographical tradition with 
respect to the representation of the classical 
deities. The text-book in question seems to 
have been well known at the cosmopolitan 
Sicilian court of the great Emperor 
Frederick II, and his astrologer, Michael 
Scot, among others, adopted the same cur- 
iously Orientalized representation of the 
planetary figures. From the astrological 
treatises of the time, these Oriental forms 
of the deities of antiquity penetrated into 
early Italian art so that, in accordance with 
this tradition, Andrea Pisano represents 
Jupiter as a priest on the campanile of S. 
Maria del Fiore in Florence, while other 
painters and sculptors show Saturn as a 
warrior, and represent Perseus as carrying 
the head of a male demon, not that of the 
Gorgon. 

Yet at the same time at which this dis- 
tortion of classical tradition took place, 
writers were engaged in compiling, from 
the Latin sources at their disposal, all the 
information which might enable the minia- 
turist or painter to represent Classical dei- 
ties. In so doing, they were unfortunately 
not in the position to distinguish late and 
syncretist mythological accounts (e.g. Ful- 
gentius) from more reliable sources, and 
being faithful followers of the general ency- 
clopedic tendency of the Middle Ages, they 
encumbered their accounts with a mass of 
often distorted detail which found its way 
into the work of early Renaissance poets 
and painters. It is gratifying to record that 
the fountain-head of this information is the 
work of an Englishman of the early 13th 
Century, the Liber Imaginum Deorum of 
Albericus Londoniensis. The author of this 
work, a compilation from the usual late- 
classical and syncretist sources (Dr. Seznec 
quotes, among others, Fulgentius, Servius, 
Macrobius, Martianus Capella), may have 
been identical with Alexander Neckham, 
and the Liber may thus be part and parcel 
of that great humanist endeavour of the 
early 13th Century, but whatever future 
research will show, Dr. Seznec has made it 
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clear that, together with the effect of 
logical images, the Liber exercised gq 
found influence on the mythological the 
of Petrarch and Boccaccio, and thr 
them on Renaissance art and poetry, | 
This influence is of special impo 
for the student of English Literature) 
not only can it be seen that Chaucef 
borrowing long passages of mythole 
description from Boccaccio, e.g. the te 
of the “ Knight’s Tale,” indirectly goes 
to such compilations as that of Alber 
but also that much of Spenser’s m 
logical apparatus (not merely the figun 
Demogorgon) is drawn from the 
sources. Text-books like the Liber 
ginum and the 15th Century Libellug 
Imaginibus Deorum, again the prod 
of an English author, John of Ride 
remained, as Dr. Seznec shows, the 
bys of Renaissance poets and artists, 
as Botticelli, Giorgione and the Flo 
poets of the 15th Century, in their se 
for material describing the gods and | 
desses of antiquity. Only at the begin 
of the second half of the 16th Centum 
we find authors like Giraldi, Conti 
above all Cartari, attempting new 
graphical handbooks, using newly fo 
classical texts, and endeavouring to 4 
the more obvious Orientalized versions 
classical deities. If in their work we¢ 
across deities, such as Anubis, Mith 
the bearded Oriental Venus, scarcely, 
keeping with modern ideas on the s 
we must remember the archaeologi 
enthusiasm of the 16th Century. 4 
Dr. Seznec’s study takes the reader U 
the 17th Century. It would be fascim 
for him or for another scholar to trace 
our conception of the classical deitie: 
dint of much specialized scholarship, | 
been modified so as to make us realize 
to talk of Venus or Mercury indepen 
of age or country is out of the quest 
Dr. Seznec’s book is illustrated by 47 pla 
which go a long way to help the read 
tracing the curious transmogrificationt 
the gods and goddesses of antiquity. 
bibliography is a mine of information,} 
many of the works quoted are invall 
for any serious student of European 
ture or Art. Dr. Seznec’s own contribut 
has achieved the great feat of bri 
order into an extremely complex and of 
bewilderingly illogical development. 
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